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Middle Persian 


Middle Persian or Pahlavi, also known by its endonym Parsik or 
Parsig in its later form/ 2 ^ is a Western Middle Iranian 

language which became the literary language of the Sasanian 
Empire. For some time after the Sasanian collapse, Middle Persian 
continued to function as a prestige language It descended from 
Old Persian, the language of Achaemenid Empire and is the 
linguistic ancestor of Modern Persian, the official language of Iran, 
Afghanistan and Tajikistan. 
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Name 


"Middle Iranian" is the name given to middle stage of development 
of the numerous Iranian languages and dialectsJ 5 ^ 1 The middle 
stage of Iranian languages begins around 450 BCE and ends around 
650 CE. One of those Middle Iranian languages is Middle Persian, 
i.e. the middle stage of the language of the Persians, an Iranian 
peoples of Persia proper, which lies in the south-western highlands 
on the border with Babylonia. The Persians called their language 
Parsik, meaning "Persian". 


Middle Persian 


pz4,uq ( Parsik or Parsig ) 

Region 

Sasanian Empire 
(224-651) 

Ethnicity 

Persian people 

Era 

Evolved into Early 
New Persian by the 
9th century; 
thereafter used only 
by Zoroastrian 
priests for exegesis 
and religious 
instruction 

Language 

family 

Indo-European 

■ Indo-lranian 

■ Iranian 

■ Western 

■ Southwestern 

■ Middle 
Persian 

Early form 

Old Persian 

Writing 

Pahlavi scripts, 

system 

Manichaean 
alphabet, Avestan 
alphabet 

Language codes 

ISO 639-2 

pal (https://www.1 

oc.gov/standards/i 

so639-2/php/langco 

des_name.php?code_ 

ID=350 ) 

ISO 639-3 

Either: 

pal - Zoroastrian 

Middle Persian 

("Pahlavi") 

xmn - Manichaean 

Middle Persian 
(Manichaean script) 

Glottolog 

pahll241 (http : //g 

lottolog.org/resou 

rce/languoid/id/pa 
hli24i) Pahlavi^ 
























Linguasphere 58-AAC-ca 


Another Middle Iranian language was Parthian, i.e. the language of 
the northwestern Iranian peoples of Parthia proper, which lies along 
the southern/south-eastern edge of the Caspian sea and is adjacent to the boundary between western and 
eastern Iranian languages. The Parthians called their language Parthawik, meaning "Parthian". Via regular 
sound changes Parthawik became Pahlawik, from which the word 'Pahlavi' eventually evolved. The -ik in 
parsik and parthawik was a regular Middle Iranian appurtenant suffix for "pertaining to". The New Persian 
equivalent of -ik is -z. 


When the Arsacids (who were Parthians) came to power in the 3rd-century BCE, they inherited the use of 
written Greek (from the successors of Alexander the Great) as the language of government. Under the 
cultural influence of the Greeks (Hellenization), some Middle Iranian languages, such as Bactrian, also had 
begun to be written in Greek script. But yet other Middle Iranian languages began to be written in a script 
derived from Aramaic. This occurred primarily because written Aramaic had previously been the written 
language of government of the former Achaemenids, and the government scribes had carried that practice all 
over the empire. This practice had led to others adopting Imperial Aramaic as the language of 
communications, both between Iranians and non-Iranians, as well as between Iranians.®® 251-1253 The 
transition from Imperial Aramaic to Middle Iranian took place very slowly, with a slow increase of more and 
more Iranian words so that Aramaic with Iranian elements gradually changed into Iranian with Aramaic 
elements.® 7151 Under Arsacid hegemony , this Aramaic-derived writing system for Iranian languages came 
to be associated with the Parthians in particular (it may have originated in the Parthian chancellories® 7151 ), 
and thus the writing system came to be called pahlavi "Parthian" too.® :33 


Aside from Parthian, Aramaic-derived writing was adopted for at least four other Middle Iranian languages, 
one of which was Middle Persian. In the 3rd-century CE, the Parthian Arsacids were overthrown by the 
Sassanids, who were natives of the south-west and thus spoke Middle Persian as their native language. 
Under Sassanid hegemony, the Middle Persian language became a prestige dialect and thus also came to be 
used by non-Persian Iranians. In the 7th-century, the Sassanids were overthrown by the Arabs. Under Arab 
influence, Iranian languages began be written in Arabic script (adapted to Iranian phonology), while Middle 
Persian began to rapidly evolve into New Persian and the name parsik became Arabicized farsi. Not all 
Iranians were comfortable with these Arabic-influenced developments, in particular, members of the literate 
elite, which in Sassanid times consisted primarily of Zoroastrian priests. Those former elites vigorously 
rejected what they perceived as 'Un-Iranian', and continued to use the "old" language (i.e. Middle Persian) 
and Aramaic-derived writing system.® 133 In time, the name of the writing system, pahlavi "Parthian", 
began to be applied to the "old" Middle Persian language as well, thus distinguishing it from the "new" 
language, farsi J 8 1 :32 - 33 Consequently, 'pahlavi' came to denote the particularly Zoroastrian, exclusively 
written, late form of Middle Persian.® Since almost all surviving Middle Persian literature is in this 
particular late form of exclusively written Zoroastrian Middle Persian, in popular imagination the term 
'Pahlavi' became synonymous with Middle Persian itself. 


The ISO 639 language code for Middle Persian is pal, which reflects the post-Sasanian era use of the term 
Pahlavi to refer to the language and not only the script. 


Transition from Old Persian 


In the classification of the Iranian languages, the Middle Period includes those languages which were 
common in Iran from the fall of the Achaemenid Empire in the fourth century BCE up to the fall of the 
Sasanian Empire in the seventh century CE. 

The most important and distinct development in the structure of Iranian languages of this period is the 
transformation from the synthetic form of the Old Period (Old Persian and Avestan) to an analytic form: 

■ nouns , pronou ns, and adjectives lost their case inflections 























■ prepositions were used to indicate the different roles of words. 

■ many tenses began to be formed from a composite form 

■ the language developed a split ergative morphosyntactic alignmentt 10 ^ 11 ^ 12 ] 

Transition to New Persian 


The modern-day descendant of Middle Persian is New Persian. The changes between late Middle and Early 
New Persian were very gradual, and in the lOth-llth centuries, Middle Persian texts were still intelligible to 
speakers of Early New Persian. However, there are definite differences that had taken place already by the 
10th century: 

■ Sound changes, such as 

■ the dropping of unstressed initial vowels 

■ the epenthesis of vowels in initial consonant clusters 

■ the loss of -g when word final 

■ change of initial w- to either b- or (gw- ->■ g-) 

■ Changes in the verbal system, notably the loss of distinctive subjunctive and optative forms, 
and the increasing use of verbal prefixes to express verbal moods 

■ a transition from split ergative back to consistent nominative-accusative morphosyntactic 
alignment t 10 ^ 13 ] 

■ Changes in the vocabulary, particularly the establishment of a superstratum or adstratum of 
Arabic loanwords replacing many Aramaic loans and native terms. 

■ The substitution of Arabic script for Pahlavi script. 


Surviving literature 


Traces of Middle Persian are found in remnants of Sasanian inscriptions and Egyptian papyri , coins and 
seals, fragments of Manichaean writings, and treatises and Zoroastrian books from the Sasanian era, as well 
as in the post-Sasanian Zoroastrian variant of the language sometimes known as Pahlavi, which originally 
referred to the Pahlavi scripts, f 14 ^ 15 ] and that was also the preferred writing system for several other Middle 
Iranian languages. Aside from the Aramaic alphabet-derived Pahlavi script, Zoroastrian Middle Persian 
was occasionally also written in Pazend, a system derived from the Avestan alphabet that, unlike Pahlavi, 
indicated vowels and did not employ logograms. Manichaean Middle Persian texts were written in the 
Manichaean alphabet, which also derives from Aramaic but in an Eastern Iranian form via the Sogdian 
alphabet. 

Pahlavi Middle Persian is the language of quite a large body of literature which details the traditions and 
prescriptions of Zoroastrianism, which was the state religion of Sasanian Iran (224 to c. 650) before the 
Muslim conquest of Persia. The earliest texts in Zoroastrian Middle Persian were probably written down in 
late Sasanian times (6th-7th centuries), although they represent the codification of earlier oral tradition J 17 ' 
However, most texts, including the translated versions of the Zoroastrian canon, date from the ninth to the 
11th century, when Middle Persian had long ceased to be a spoken language, so they reflect the state of 
affairs in living Middle Persian only indirectly. The surviving manuscripts are usually 14th-century 
copiesOther, less abundantly attested varieties are Manichaean Middle Persian, used for a sizable 
amount of Manichaean religious writings, including many theological texts, homilies and hymns (3rd-9th, 
possibly 13th century), and the Middle Persian of the Church of the East, evidenced in the Pahlavi Psalter 
(7th century); these were used until the beginning of the second millennium in many places in Central Asia, 





including Turpan and even localities in South IndiaJ 18 ^ All three differ minimally from one another and 
indeed the less ambiguous and archaizing scripts of the latter two have helped to elucidate some aspects of 
the Sasanian-era pronunciation of the former/ 19 ^ 

Samples 


Below is transcription and translation of the first page of the facsimile known as Book of Arda Viraf, 
originally written in a Pahlavi script. 

[ 20 ] 


pad nam I yazdan edon gowend ku ew-bar ahlaw zardust den I padlrift andar gehan rawag be 
kard. ta bawandaglh [I] sesad sal den andar abezaglh ud mardom andar abe-gumanih bud hend. 
ud pas gizistag gannag menog [I] druwand guman kardan I mardoman pad en den ray an 
gizistag *alek/sandar I *hromayIg I muzraylg-manisn wiyab/anenld *ud pad garan sezd ud 
*nibard ud *wiseg 5 eran-sahr *frestid. u-s oy eran dahibed ozad ud dar ud xwadaylh wisuft ud 
aweran kard. ud en den ciyon hamag abestag ud zand [I] abar gaw postlha I wirastag pad ab I 
zarr nibistag andar staxr [I] pabagan pad diz [I] *nibist nihad estad. oy petyarag I wad-baxt I 
ahlomoy I druwand I anag-kardar *aleksandar [I] hromaylg [I] mu/zraylg-manisn abar awurd ud 

be soxt. 

In the name of God Thus they have said that once the righteous Zoroaster accepted a religion, 
he established it in the world. After/Within the period of 300 years (the) religion remained in 
holiness and the people were in peace and without any doubt. But then, the sinful, corrupt and 
deceitful spirit, in order to cause people doubt this religion, illusioned/led astray that Alexander 
the Roman, resident of Egypt, and sent him to Iran with much anger and violence. He murdered 
the ruler of Iran and ruined court, and the religion, as all the Avesta and Zand (which were) 
written on the ox-hide and decorated with water-of-gold (gold leaves) and had been placed/kept 
in Stakhr of Papak in the 'citadel of the writings.' That wretched, ill-fated, heretic, evil/sinful 
Alexander, The Roman, who was dwelling in Egypt, and he burned them up. 


Poetry 

A sample Middle Persian poem from manuscript of Jamasp Asana: 


Original in Near literal translation into 

Middle Persian: Modern Persian: 


Darom andarz-e 
az danagan 

Az guft-T 
pesenigan 

O smah be 
wizarom 

Pad rastih andar 
gehan 


Daram andarz-i az danayan 

ji L'b Jf (JJzjo'I fzb 
Az gofte-ye pisiniyan 



Be soma be-gozaram 



Be rasti andar jahan 


Agar en az man 
padired 


L£ Jp* U /* 

agar In az man pazlrid 


Translation into English: 

I have a counsel from the 
wise, 

from the advises of the 
ancients, 

I will pass it upon you 

By truth in the world 

If you accept this counsel 

It will be your benefits for this 
life and the next 




Baved sud-i do J 

gehan Bovad sud-e do jahan 

(jLz 


Other sample texts 

Sabuhr sahan sah I hormizdan hamag kiswarlgan pad paykarisn yazdan ahang kard ud hamag 
gowisn o uskar ud wizoyisn awurd pas az boxtan I adurbad pad gowisn I passaxt abag hamag 
oysan jud-sardagan ud nask-osmurdan-iz I jud-ristagan en-iz guft ku nun ka-man den pad stT 
den did kas-iz ag-denlh be ne hilem wes abar tuxsag tuxsem ud ham gonag kard. 

Shapur, the king of kings, son of Hormizd, induced all countrymen to orient themselves to god 
by disputation, and put forth all oral traditions for consideration and examination. After the 
triumph of Adurbad, through his declaration put to trial by ordeal (in disputation) with all those 
sectaries and heretics who recognized (studied) the Nasks, he made the following statement: 
‘Now that we have gained an insight into the Religion in the worldly existence, we shall not 
tolerate anyone of false religion, and we shall be more zealous. 

Andar xwadayih sabuhr I ohrmazdan tazigan mad hend usan xbrig I rudbar grift was sal pad 
xwar tazisn dast t sabuhr 5 xwadayih mad oysan tazigan spoxt ud sahr azis stad ud was sah 

tazigan abaxsened ud was maraglh. 

During the rulership of Shapur, the son of Hormizd, the Arabs came; they took Xorig Rudbar; 
for many years with contempt (they) rushed until Shapur came to rulership; he destroyed the 
Arabs and took the land and destroyed many Arab rulers and pulled out many number of 

shoulders. 


Vocabulary 


Affixes 


There are a number of affixes in Middle Persian that did not survive into Modern Persian: 


[ 21 ][ 22 ][ 23 ] 


Middle 

Persian 

English 

Other Indo- 
European 

Example(s) 

A- 

Privative prefix, un-, non-, 
not- 

Greek a- (e.g. 
atom) 

a-spas 'ungrateful', a-bim 'fearless', a-car 
'inevitable', a-dad 'unjust' 

An- 

Prevocalic privative prefix, 
un-, non- 

English -un, 

German ant- 

an-eran 'non-Iranian', an-ast 'non-existent' 

-ik (-ig in 

Late Middle 
Persian) 

Having to do with, having the 
nature of, made of, caused 
by, similar to 

English -ic, Latin - 
icus, Greek -/7cos, 
Slavic -isku 

ParsJk 'Persian', Asorik 'Assyrian', Pahlavik 
'Parthian', HrbmayJk/HrbmJk 'Byzantine, 
Roman', TazJk 'Arab' 


Location suffixes 





Middle 

Persian 

Other Indo-European 

Example(s) 

-gerd 


Mithradatgerd "Mithridates City", Susangerd (City of Susan), 
Darabgerd "Darius City", Bahramjerd "Bahram City", Dastgerd, 
Virugerd, Borujerd 

-vll 


Ardabil "Holy City", Kabul and Zabol 

-apat 

(later 

-abad) 


Ashkabad > Ashgabat "Land of Arsaces" 

-stan 

English stead 'town', Russian stan 
'settlement', common root with 
Germanic stand 

Tapurstan, Sakastan 


Comparison of Middle Persian and Modern Persian vocabulary 

There are a number of phonological differences between Middle Persian and New Persian. The long vowels 
of Middle Persian did not survive in many present-day dialects. Also, initial consonant clusters were very 
common in Middle Persian (e.g. spas "thanks"). However, New Persian does not allow initial 

consonant clusters, whereas final consonant clusters are common (e.g. asb "horse"). 




Early 

Middle 

Persian 

English 

Early New 
Persian 

Notes 

Other Indo-European 

D rod 32^3 

Hello (lit. 
'health') 

Dorud (jjyj) 



Pad-drot 

3 2 i>3 1 2 <3 

Goodbye 

Be dorud W 

dfxj), later 

bedrud 

0^>) 



Spas 

X>±JQX> 

Thanks 

Si pas {if if) 

Spas in kurdish 

PIE *spek- 

Pad ]_ 2 Q 

To, at, in, 
on 

SeW 



Az ±t> 

From 

A* {A 



Sagrfn, 

Ser 1 

Lion 

Ser f*) 

From Old Persian *sagra-. 
Preserved as Tajiki wep ser 

and Kurdish iff) ser 


Sir 1 fn 

Milk 

Sk {f) 

From Old Persian **xslra-. 

Tajiki lungs/r and Kurdish 

from PIE *sweyd- 

Asem b?x>u 

Iron 

Ahan {fi) 

Asin (if/) in Kurdish 

German Eisen 

Arjat 

Silver 

seem {^ ) 

floodlike "silvar" ("ylj ") 

Latin argentum (French argent), 
Armenian arsat, Old Irish airget, PIE 
h 2 ergnt-, an n-stem 

Arz 

Silver 

coinage 

Arj {&!) 
'value/worth' 

Same as Arg {Ape'S) 'price' in 
Ossetian 



Evarak 

Evening 

Extinct in 
Modern 

Persian 

Survived as evar (ylyl) in 
Kurdish and Lurish 


Tabestan 

j_±lpX>Q±lp 

(adjective 

for) 

summer 

Tabestan 



Hamm 

pbuji 

Summer 

Extinct 

HamTn has survived in 

Balochi, and Central Kurdish. 

Survived as HavTn in 
Northern Kurdish. 


Starag 

fuprn, 

Star Jjpv 

Star 

Setare 

Star, Sterk in Northern 

Kurdish 

Latin Stella, Old English steorra, 

Gothic stairno, Old Norse stjarna 

Fradom 

First 

Extinct 

Preserved as pronin in 

Sangsari language 

First, primary, Latin primus, Greek 
ripiv, Sanskrit prathama 





Fradak 

Tomorrow 

Far da {bJ) 

Fra- 'towards' 

Greek pro-, Lithuanian pra, etc. 

Murd 

Died 

Mord (y) 


Latin morta, English murd-er, Old 
Russian mirtvu, Lithuanian minis 

Roz b 22 

Day 

Ruz (Jjs) 

From rosn 'light'. Kurdish roz 

(yjy), also preserved as roc 

(^v) in Balochi 

Armenian lois 'light', Latin lux 'light' 

Sal ppn 

Year 

Sal (JU) 


Armenian sard 'sun', German Sonne, 
Russian co/mge 

Matar 

2pub 

Mother 

Madar (yj l) 


Latin mater, Old Church Slavonic 
mater, Lithuanian motina 

Pidar 

Father 

Pedar (y>) 


Latin pater (Italian padre), Old High 
German fater 

Brad,Bradar 

2JAJ2J 

Brother 

Baradar 

i/M 


Old Ch. Slavonic brat(r)u, Lithuanian 
brolis, Latin frater, Old Irish brathair, 

O. H. German bruoder 

Xwah(ar) 

JLU2JI 

Sister 

Xahar {/*!?) 


Armenian khoyr 

Duxtar 

&A 23 

Daughter 

Doxtar (y'j) 


Gothic dauhtar, O. H. German tohter, 
Old Prussian duckti, Armenian 
dowstr, Lithuanian dukte 

Ohay 2UJiu 

Yes 

an (tjJ) 



Ne uj, 

No 

Na U) 




1 Since many long vowels of Middle Persian did not survive, a number of homophones were created in New 
Persian. For example, sir and ser, meaning "milk" and "lion", respectively, are now both pronounced sir. In 
this case, the correct pronunciation has been preserved in Kurdish and TajikiJ 24 ^ 


Middle Persian loanwords in other languages 

There is a number of Persian loanwords in English, many of which can be traced to Middle Persian. The 
lexicon of Classical Arabic also contains many borrowings from Middle Persian. In such borrowings Iranian 
consonants that sound foreign to Arabic, g, c, p, and z, have been replaced by q/k, j, s, f/b, and s/z. The exact 
Arabic renderings of the suffixes -ik/-ig and -akJ-ag is often used to deduce the different periods of 
borrowing.^ The following is a parallel word list of such terms:l 25 !! 26 !! 27 ] 






Middle Persian 

English 

Other Languages 

Possible 

Arabic 

Borrowing 

English 

Srafl 25 ] 

Street 

Latin strata 'street', Welsh sraf ’plain'; from PIE 
root stere- 'to spread, extend, stretch out' 

(Avestan star-, Latin sternere, Old Church 

Slavonic stira) 

Sirat (-bij) 

Path 

Surgl 25 ! 

Tower 

Germanic burg 'castle' or 'fort' 

Bug Js.) 

Tower 

Ta/cl 2 8]:89 

Arch, 

vault, 

window 

Borrowed into Anatolian Turkish and Standard 
Azerbaijani in taqca 'a little window, a niche' 

Taq (Jib) 

Arch 

Nav-xuda^'- 93 

Master of 
a ship, 
captain 

From PIE root *nau-\ cognates with Latin navigia 

NaxuSa 

(SjrS) 

Captain 

Nargis^'- 89 

Narcissus 


Narjis 

J*s) 

Narcissus 

GdsW- 87 

Hearer, 

listener, 

ear 

Of the same root is Aramaic gusak 
'prognosticator, informer’ (From Middle Persian 
gosak with -ak as a suffix of nomen agentis) 

Jasus 

(i/r'l?) 

Spy 

A-sar} 27 ^ A- (negation 
prefix) + sar (end, 
beginning) 

Infinite, 

endless 

A- prefix in Greek; Sanskrit siras, Hittite harsar 
'head' 

Azat JJ 

Infinite 

A-pad ;[ 27 1 a- (prefix of 
negation) + pad (end) 

Infinity 


Abad (si,!) 

Infinity, 

forever 

Dent 25 ! 

Religion 

From Avestan daena 

Din (^j) 

Religion 

Bostan^ (bo 'aroma, 
scent’ + -stan place- 
name element) 

Garden 


Bustan 

Garden 

Ciragl 25][2]:90[26] 

Lamp 


Siraj 

Lamp 

Tag! 26 ] 

Crown, 

tiara 


Taj (£LJ 

Crown 

Pargar [26] 

Compass 


Firjar 

(xLrJ) 

Compass 

(drawing 

tool) 

Ravag^ 

Current 


Rawaj 

Jbx) 

Popularity 

Ravak I 27 l (older form 
of ravage from the root 
rat/ (v. rattan ) ’to go’) 

Current 


Riwaq 

Jbs) 

Place of 

passage, 

corridor 

Gtrf 6 ] 

Army, 

troop 


Jund (jk?) 

Army 

Sa/w/arl 26 ] 

Trousers 


Sirwal 

Trousers 




Rostak 

Village, 

district, 

province 


Ruzdaq 

(JbJJ) 

Village 

Zar-paran 

Saffron 


Za ‘faran 

Saffron 

Sadag l 2 l :91 

Simple 


SaSij 

Simple 

Banafsag ^ :91 

Violet 


Banafsaj 

<£ ) 

Violet 

Pahrist l 2 l : " 

List, 

register, 

index 


Fihris 

bxzb 

List, index 

7asf[ 28 ] :156 

Basin, 

washtub 


Tast 

Basin, 

washtub 

Dayakl 28 ]'- 142 

Nurse, 

midwife 


Daya (zb) 

Midwife 

Xandak t 2 ! 101 

Ditch, 

trench 


Xandaq 

** * 

Ditch, 

trench 


Comparison of Middle Persian and Modern Persian names 


Middle Persian 

New Persian 

Old Persian 

English 

Anahid 

Nahid 

Anahita 

Anahita 

Artaxser 

Ardasir 

Artaxsatra 

Artaxerxes 

Mihr 

Mehr 

Mithra 

Mithra 

Rokhsana 

Roksane 

Rokh-swana 

Roxana 

Papak 

Babak 


Pabag 

Aleksandar, Sukandar 

Eskandar 


Alexander 

Peroz 

PTruz 

Peroc 

Feroze 

Mihrdat 

Mehrdad 

Mithradata 

Mithridates 

Boran 

Boran 


Boran 

Husraw, Xusraw 

Khosrow 

Husravah 

Chosroes 

Zaratu(x)st 

Zartost 

Zartust 

Zoroaster 

Ohrmazd 

Hormizd 

Ahura Mazda 

Ahura Mazda, astr. Jupiter 


See also 


■ Avestan 

■ Old Persian 

■ Parthian language 





■ Persian language 

■ Persian language#History 

■ Middle Persian literature 
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